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At the business meeting of the Philosophical Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Professor Tufts; Vice-presi- 
dent, Professor Sheldon; Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Spaul- 
ding ; Members of the Executive Committee, Professor Bakewell, Pro- 
fessor Riley, and Professor Bush (to serve one year in place of Miss 
Calkins, resigned). Besides the usual business, Professor Creighton 
introduced Professor Hoernle who laid before the Association the 
attractions of the International Congress of Philosophy to meet in 
London in 1915. The place of the Association's meeting next year 
was left in the hands of the executive committee with power. 

At a joint business meeting with the Psychological Association 
the report of the special committee that has been studying the con- 
ditions of the resignation of Professor Mecklin from Lafayette was 
unanimously accepted, and instructions given concerning its publica- 
tion and circulation. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 

Columbia University. 



THE CASE OF PROFESSOR MECKLIN 

Report of the Committee of Inquiry of the American Philo- 
sophical Association and the American Psychological 
Association 

BY the joint action of the presidents of the two associations, the 
undersigned have been appointed a committee to inquire into 
the circumstances connected with the resignation of Dr. John M. 
Mecklin, in June last, from the professorship of philosophy and 
psychology at Lafayette College. Reports of the incident published 
in certain scientific journals and statements made by Professor Meck- 
lin seemed to the presidents of the associations to give prima facie 
grounds for the belief that Professor Mecklin 's resignation was given 
under virtual compulsion ; that it was primarily due to the objections 
of the president of the college to philosophical teachings contained, 
or supposed to be contained, in certain text-books used by him ; that 
the precise nature of the doctrines to which exception was taken had 
not been made clear by the governing authorities of the college ; that 
the whole affair was involved in a degree of indefiniteness and ob- 
scurity which might, if not dissipated, operate unfairly to the injury 
of the professional standing of Dr. Mecklin ; and that the procedure 
used in bringing about his separation from the Lafayette College 
faculty was of a somewhat summary and peculiar character. The 
case, therefore, seemed to the presidents of both associations to be 
one calling for investigation, in order that the facts might be fully 
and accurately ascertained and made known to the members of these 
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associations and such other persons as might have an interest therein. 
The personnel of the committee was not completely determined until 
October; at the request of the chairman, the two presidents have 
acted as members ex officio. 

The committee 's understanding of the purposes and scope of its 
inquiry is sufficiently indicated by the first letter to President War- 
field, sent November 12, which, with the omission of the prefatory 
paragraph, is as follows: 

"The function of the committee is primarily to secure an authori- 
tative statement of the facts in the case which can be laid before the 
members of the associations (of both of which Professor Mecklin is a 
member) at their approaching annual meetings, for their informa- 
tion. The concern of these bodies in the matter is twofold. They 
consist for the most part of members of the university teaching 
profession, and they are therefore anxious to ascertain the reason for 
any action which may have the effect of injuring the professional 
standing and opportunities of any of their own members. It would 
seem, in the second place, desirable that the members of these asso- 
ciations should know somewhat definitely what doctrinal restrictions 
are imposed upon teachers and investigators in philosophy and psy- 
chology in the principal American institutions of learning. Such 
knowledge it is important to our members to have, both in order that 
their action in making recommendations for positions and the like 
may be guided thereby, and also that in their judgment of the depart- 
ment of philosophy and psychology in any institution, they may bear 
in mind the predetermined limits of liberty of opinion which affect 
the tenure of professorships in that institution. It has been publicly 
asserted that restrictions of this kind obtain at Lafayette College. 

"In its attempt to secure the desired information the committee, 
of course, turns first to yourself and to Professor Mecklin. We shall 
therefore be greatly obliged if you will let us know whether the 
statements already published in Science and the Journal op Philos- 
ophy regarding the circumstances of Professor Mecklin 's resignation 
seem to you accurate, and what your understanding is as to the 
doctrinal requirements imposed upon professors of philosophy and 
psychology at Lafayette. The points about which we especially de- 
sire to be informed are indicated by the accompanying questions ; we 
shall be obliged if, as an aid to giving definiteness to any statement 
which the committee may prepare on the subject, you will cover these 
questions in the reply which we hope you will be good enough to let 
us have." 

The appended questions were as follows: 
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"1. "Was the resignation of Professor Mecklin called for by the 
administrative authorities of Lafayette (a) because of certain doc- 
trines held or taught by him; or (ft) because of certain doctrines 
contained in the text-books used by him? 

"2. In either case, what, specifically, were the opinions or teach- 
ings to which objection was made ? 

"3. Are the statements made by Professor Mecklin in The Joub- 
nal of Philosophy of September 25, 1913, regarded by the adminis- 
trative authorities of Lafayette College as giving a substantially 
accurate and sufficient account of the facts in the case ? 

"4. Is subscription to any specified creed a requisite to appoint- 
ment to a professorship in Lafayette College? 

"5. Are the professors of philosophy and psychology required, 
so long as they hold their positions, to conform their teachings to any 
specified creed or doctrine ? 

"6. If so, what is this creed? 

"7. Are similar requirements imposed upon professors of other 
departments, such as biology and geology? 

"8. In case of alleged deviation by any professor from the doc- 
trinal standards of the college, by whose interpretation of these 
standards is such deviation determined?" 

It should be said at once that the committee has failed to secure 
from President Warfield any definite answer to its inquiries. One 
month later, after a second copy of the above letter had been sent, 
the following communication was received: 

"Lafayette College has long been conducted under the general 
direction of the Synod of Pennsylvania of the Presbyterian Church. 
It has given very definite pledges to the public at large and par- 
ticularly to those who have contributed to its endowment and who 
have entrusted their sons to its instruction, that the teachings in 
its class-rooms should be consistent in substance and in tendency 
with the standards of the Church. The professorship of mental and 
moral philosophy was endowed by an alumnus and member of the 
board of trustees with clear and positive statement that it was his 
purpose in endowing the professorship to continue the type of teach- 
ing of philosophy which had long been characteristic of the college and 
to provide thereby a foundation for conservative Christian thought 
and character. The board of trustees of the college, acting under 
the responsibility imposed by its charter and in the performance of 
the trusts created by individuals is, of course, the judge of the fitness 
of a professor and the satisfactory performance of the duties belong- 
ing to his professorship. 

"Acting through the proper officers with deliberation and with 
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full opportunity for all those interested to be heard, the resignation 
of Professor John M. Mecklin, Ph.D., was asked and given. 1 
(signed) 

" J. W. HOLLENBACK, 

President Board of Trustees, 
E. D. "Warfield, 

President, 
McClunet Radcliffe, 

Chairman Curriculum Committee." 

The lateness of the date making it impossible for the chairman 
to consult the entire committee, he, upon his own responsibility, on 
December 19, addressed the following to President Warfield : 

"I beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the communi- 
cation signed by yourself and Messrs. Hollenback and Radcliffe, in 
reply to the inquiries of the committee of the American Philosophical 
and Psychological Associations of which I have the honor to be 
chairman. I note that, by your letter, the board of trustees of the 
college assumes the official responsibility for asking, as well as accept- 
ing, the resignation of Professor Mecklin. 

"May I express the hope that you will be good enough to let the 
committee have, from yourself personally, some more specific state- 
ment in regard to certain facts in the case concerning which we 
greatly desire to be informed ? 

"1. The committee will not, I think, be able to gather from the 
reply thus far received, precisely what teachings of Professor Mecklin 
were regarded by the trustees as the grounds upon which his resigna- 
tion was asked for. 

"2. The committee will further be unable to gather what specific 
doctrinal requirements are laid upon the professors of philosophy 
and psychology at Lafayette College. I note the statement in your 
letter to the effect that the college 'has given very definite pledges 

i Since the presentation of this report, the chairman is in receipt of a com- 
munication from a member of the board of trustees, who states that he feels it 
his duty to place before the committee some actual facts which are not in 
accordance with the above communication. He writes : " It is possible that the 
curriculum committee did ask for the resignation of Professor Mecklin, though 
not to my knowledge. It is certain that the trustees before whom the matter 
was brought by the committee did not ask for the resignation of Professor 
Mecklin. The resignation of Professor Mecklin was given under pressure, it is 
true, but was not distinctly asked for by the board of trustees. The last state- 
ment, therefore, in the certificate sent to you [that cited above] is not in accord- 
ance with the facts. I am not at present attempting to discuss the remainder of 
this certificate as to whether it is in accordance with the facts or not, but because 
I have not discussed it I do not wish it to be inferred that I believe it to be in 
accordance with the facts." The chairman of the committee publishes this 
statement as a part of the evidence in the case. 
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that the teachings in its class-rooms should be consistent in substance 
and in tendency with the standards of the Presbyterian Church.' 
It would appear, however, that Professor Mecklin declares that his 
teachings in his class-room have never been inconsistent with the 
standards of that Church, as they are interpreted by many ministers 
and other members of the Church. It would seem from this that it 
is not Presbyterian doctrine as such, but some particular interpreta- 
tion of that doctrine, which is required at Lafayette. The committee 
is anxious to be referred to some statement of that interpretation. 
It seems not unfair to ask that when a college thus stands committed 
to the teaching of a particular body of philosophical and religious 
doctrine, it should make clear to all concerned what that body of 
doctrine is, or indicate the creed or confession in which it may be 
found formulated. 

' ' 3. The attention of the committee has been called by a number 
of persons connected with the college, including members of the 
board of trustees, to article VIII. of the charter of the college, with 
which you are no doubt familiar. The committee is somewhat at 
a loss to reconcile this article of the charter with the statement which 
you have kindly made in regard to the doctrinal requirements im- 
posed upon professors. Is this article held by the trustees to have 
been abrogated by subsequent acts? And is it held by the trustees 
that this clause is not a binding force in the execution of the trusts 
created by the benefactors of the college ? 

"The committee's desire is solely for an authoritative statement 
of the facts in the matter, which is clearly of general interest and 
concern to the entire body of teachers in philosophy and psychology. 
"We of course take it for granted that the authorities of Lafayette 
College have no desire to prevent the facts from being fully known. 
We are therefore encouraged to hope that we may once more be 
favored with a reply to our request for information." To this 
letter President Warfield replied on December 26 as follows : 

"I beg to acknowledge your letter in which you ask from me 
'personally' 'some more specific statement' in regard to certain 
facts in connection with the resignation of Professor John M. 
Mecklin, Ph.D. 

"I trust you will pardon me if I say that your committee has 
no relation to me personally which would justify my making a 
personal statement to you with regard to these matters. 

"You are quite correct in supposing that the 'authorities of 
Lafayette College have no desire to prevent the facts from being 
fully known. ' Those who were recognized as speaking for Dr. Meck- 
lin formally requested of the board of trustees that no information 
should be given to the public with regard to what took place before 
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the board of trustees except that after the consideration of a report 
from the curriculum committee Dr. Mecklin offered his resignation, 
which was accepted, and that he was granted a year's salary. I feel 
myself absolutely concluded [sic] by this action from any personal 
statement in regard to several of the matters involved. 

"The Synod of Pennsylvania is the duly constituted visitor of 
the college. The chairman of the committee of visitation for 1913 
is a member of the staff of instruction of Union Theological Seminary 
of New York City. 

"I hope you will, on reflection, perceive the impropriety of my 
discussing with your committee questions affecting the college or its 
members. 

"Very truly yours, 
(signed) E. D. Wabfield." 

This closes the correspondence between the committee and the presi- 
dent of Lafayette College. 

On the same date on which the first-mentioned letter was ad- 
dressed to President Warfield a copy of it and the appended ques- 
tions was sent to Professor Mecklin, together with the following : 

"We shall be obliged if you will put before the committee a 
statement of any facts which seem to you pertinent to our inquiry. 
We should like in particular to know : 

"1. Whether, on accepting your appointment at Lafayette, you 
had either a tacit or definite understanding that your teaching was 
subject to certain doctrinal restrictions. 

"2. What specific objections either to your teaching or to the 
text-books used were made by President Warfield in his letters to or 
conversations with you. 

"3. By whose judgment your alleged departure from Presby- 
terian standards was determined. 

"Any other documents bearing upon the case, in addition to 
those you have already sent Professor Warren, the committee will 
be glad to receive. Our purpose, as explained in the letter to Presi- 
dent Warfield, is primarily to secure authoritative statements, not 
only of the facts in the case in which you were personally concerned, 
but also of the precise restrictions imposed upon freedom of inquiry 
and teaching in philosophy and psychology at Lafayette College." 
To this request Professor Mecklin responded with a full statement ; 
he has subsequently answered directly and with detail further inter- 
rogations of the committee, has had an interview with several of the 
members, and has shown himself at all times ready to assist the 
committee in its investigation. The committee has also received, in 
reply to inquiries, letters from several members of the board of 
trustees of the college, and from members of the faculty, and has 
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seen letters concerning the character and religious influence of Pro- 
fessor Mecklin's teaching written by former students of his. In 
this material, which is too voluminous to reproduce, the committee 
believes it has sufficient evidence to justify it in presenting certain 
conclusions. These conclusions bear upon three general questions. 

I. What, before the present case arose, has been the accepted 
understanding as to the limits of freedom in philosophical and psy- 
chological teaching at Lafayette College? 

American colleges and universities fall into two classes: those 
in which freedom of inquiry, of belief, and of teaching is, if not 
absolutely unrestricted, at least subject to limitations so few and so 
remote as to give practically no occasion for differences of opinion ; 
and those which are frankly instruments of denominational or polit- 
ical propaganda. The committee does not consider itself authorized 
to discuss the question whether the existence of both sorts of insti- 
tution is desirable. If, therefore, the present case were one in which 
a teacher in a professedly denominational college had in his teaching 
expressly repudiated some clearly defined and generally accepted 
doctrine of that denomination, the committee would not feel justi- 
fied in proceeding further with the matter. These associations 
should, in the committee's opinion, intervene in questions of this 
sort only for three ends: (1) To ascertain which institutions do, and 
which do not, officially profess the principle of freedom of teaching ; 

(2) to ascertain, with a fair degree of definiteness, in the case of 
those institutions which do not, what the doctrinal limitations im- 
posed upon their teachers of philosophy and psychology are; and 

(3) to call attention publicly to all instances in which, in institu- 
tions of the former sort, freedom of teaching appears to have been 
interfered with, or in which, in institutions of the latter sort, restric- 
tions other than those antecedently laid down appear to have been 
imposed. 

Upon the question whether Lafayette is to be classed with insti- 
tutions of the first or second type, the committee finds a surprising 
measure of disagreement among officers, teachers, and graduates of 
the college. Article VIII. of the college charter provides : 

"That persons of every religious denomination shall be capable 
of being elected trustees, nor shall any person, either as principal, 
professor, tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said college, or 
denied any of the privileges, immunities or advantages thereof for 
or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion. ' ' 

In accordance with this clause of the charter, a trustee writes 
the committee as follows: 

"I need not remind you that Lafayette College is not a theo- 
logical institution, nor does it profess to teach, or impose upon its 
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teachers or students, any creed or doctrinal religious standards 

Whatever may be Dr. Mecklin's impression of the attitude of the 
president, so far as the trustees and faculty of the institution are 
concerned, I know of no policy or shaping thereof that in any way 
involves the recognition or inculcation of any sectarian creed, Presby- 
terian or otherwise, much less any particular type of Presbyterian- 
ism." This interpretation of the charter — which is obviously in 
harmony with its text — is evidently shared by other members of the 
board of trustees. 

On the other hand, the testimony of some members of the faculty, 
and that of President "Warfield and Messrs. Hollenback and Rad- 
cliffe already cited, is that there is a general assumption that the 
teaching of professors shall be in harmony with the doctrinal stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian Church. The General Catalogue (1912-13) 
contains the following statement (p. 146) : 

"The aim of Lafayette College is distinctly religious. Under the 
general direction of the Synod of Pennsylvania of the Presbyterian 
Church, its instruction is in full sympathy with the doctrines of that 
body. At the same time religious instruction is carried on with 
a view to a broad and general development of Christian character, 
within the lines of general acceptance among evangelical Christians, 
the points of agreement, rather than those of disagreement, being 
dwelt upon." 

The last sentence would appear to indicate the understanding 
upon which Professor Mecklin accepted the call to the professorship 
of philosophy and psychology in 1904 ; he writes that he then and at 
all times recognized that his teaching, "as well as that of every other 
professor," was to be "in accord with Christianity in the broad 
evangelical interpretation of that term. ' ' 

Here, then, would appear to be three distinct views of the posi- 
tion and policy of the college : It is committed to no specific creed ; 
it is committed only to the principles of "evangelical Christianity"; 
and it is committed to the principles of the Presbyterian Church. 
The committee, for the rest of this report, assumes that substantially 
the last-mentioned view is to be taken as the answer to the first 
question, — that, in the words of a trustee, it has been "commonly 
understood that the teachings in such departments [i. e., those of 
philosophy and psychology] are in general to be in harmony with 
the doctrines of philosophy usually taught and held in the Presby- 
terian Church." But the committee can not but think it highly 
undesirable that in any college a question of such importance should 
be left open to such divergent official answers; and it appears of 
doubtful legality that the prevailing practise in the matter should 
be in express contradiction with an unrepealed clause in the college 
charter. 
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II. The second question which the committee has endeavored to 
answer is : What were the actual grounds upon which Professor Mech- 
lin's resignation was asked for, and what do these indicate as to the 
doctrinal limitations imposed upon professors in philosophy and psy- 
chology under the present administration of the college? Upon this 
the committee's findings are as follows: 

1. No connected and altogether definite statement seems ever to 
have been formulated of the specific points in Professor Mecklin's 
teaching to which objection was made, or of the manner in which 
these were held to conflict with Presbyterian principles. A member 
of the board of trustees of the college, who was present at the meet- 
ing of the curriculum committee at which the matter was first brought 
forward, states that he was unable from the discussion at that meet- 
ing, or in any other way, to ascertain precisely on account of what 
charges as to doctrines held or taught by him Professor Mecklin was 
dismissed. This trustee writes that the accusations of erroneous 
doctrines or opinions made against Professor Mecklin at this meeting 
"were indefinite and as far as I am concerned remain so to this 
present time." Another correspondent conversant with the facts 
writes the committee that the president of the college simply asserted 
that "the doctrines set forth in certain text-books adopted by Pro- 
fessor Mecklin, viz., Angell on Psychology, Dewey and Tufts on 
Ethics, McDougall on Social Psychology, and Ames on the Psychology 
of Religious Experience, were a departure from the doctrines that 
had been taught in the college in previous years. No definite state- 
ment was ever made by the president to the board of trustees, so 
far as I recollect, of the exact teachings to which he made objections, 
other than the general objections to the text-books above mentioned, 
and a general and indefinite statement that the teachings of Pro- 
fessor Mecklin were not in harmony with the traditional teachings 
of the college in the department of philosophy. Previously to Pro- 
fessor Mecklin's occupying the chair of philosophy, the teaching in 
that department had for some years been by Presbyterian clergymen 
who devoted a portion of their time thereto, but did not undertake 
to present to the student any clearly defined system of philosophical 
instruction. Professor Mecklin undertook to introduce such a system 
of instruction, in line with other first-class educational institutions, 
some of which were well-known Presbyterian colleges, and used in 
connection therewith, among others, the text-books above mentioned. 
Some of his teachings as inferred from the said text-books were 
objected to by the president as contrary to the traditional teaching 
of the college on these subjects. The board of trustees did not pass 
upon the questions raised, although they discussed them, and there 
was a difference of opinion among them on the subject. Some of 
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the trustees, feeling it desirable that a controversy of a religious 
or denominational aspect should be avoided, thought it wisest, in 
view of all the circumstances, to advise Professor Mecklin to resign 
rather than have the discussion proceed to a vote, which might or 
might not have been in his favor." There seems, in short, to be no 
general and clear understanding among the members of the board 
of trustees and the faculty of the college as to the precise doctrinal 
grounds upon which the president's insistence on Professor Mecklin 's 
dismissal was based. It is the opinion of the committee that in no 
institution, of whatever type, should a professor be compelled to re- 
linquish his position for doctrinal reasons, except upon definite 
charges, communicated to him in writing and laid, with the support- 
ing evidence, before the entire board of trustees and the faculty ; and 
that it is unfortunate in any case of this kind that, even by agree- 
ment between the persons concerned, the matter should fail to be 
brought to an explicit issue before the responsible governing body 
of the institution. 

2. It is not, however, impossible to gather from various evidence 
examined by the committee, some indication of the feature of Pro- 
fessor Mecklin 's teaching to which primarily President Warfield took 
exception. His objections seem to have been originally directed 
against the text-books already mentioned, and in these chiefly against 
a certain doctrine. The first intimation to Professor Mecklin that his 
resignation was likely to be demanded was in a letter from President 
Warfield of March 28, 1913, excerpts from which follow : 

"The papers [certain examination papers] which you sent me on 
Monday are simply astonishing. They seem to confirm all that has 
been rumored and to give body to those rumors. It would not be 
just to you or to me if I failed to say so at once and frankly to 
ask for a full statement of your position in regard to this matter 
and to the chair which you hold. . . . My personal regard for you 
is such that any criticism of or objection to your work gives me the 
greatest pain. But obligations I can not escape make it necessary 
for me to ask you to give a full and clear statement with regard 
to your teaching and to say, in as kind a spirit as possible, that as 
president of the college I insist that the instruction in the department 
of philosophy shall be consistent with the professions made by its 
authorities. I shall be glad to give you every opportunity to explain 
your opinions and your teachings, but I ask that you do so explain 
them or retire from the chair which you occupy." It appears that 
the feature of the examination papers in Professor Mecklin 's course 
on "Theism" which aroused these expressions was the application 
of the conception of evolution, or what Professor Mecklin designates 
as "the genetic and functional method," to the history of religion, 
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including the religion of Israel. And the statements of several mem- 
bers of the faculty show it to be their understanding that, in the 
words of one of them, "the objection to Dr. Mecklin's teaching was 
based upon his use of the doctrine or theory of evolution in his dis- 
cussion of the growth of religion." 

So far, then, as may be gathered in the absence of definite charges, 
the doctrine mentioned would appear to have been the original and 
decisive ground of the president's objection to Professor Mecklin's 
teaching. Other objections to the contents of the text-books used 
by him were subsequently introduced ; and exception was taken also 
to an article published by Dr. Mecklin in The International Journal 
of Ethics in April, 1913. Your committee is not clearly informed 
as to the passages in this article which President Warfield regarded 
with disfavor. In a newspaper statement, given out after Professor 
Mecklin 's resignation, President Warfield declared that his objection 
was to the "scope and method" of Dr. Mecklin's teaching, "especially 
to his extending the instruction of his chair into departments which 
never were intended to be embraced in it, particularly the psy- 
chology of religious experience." It is abundantly evident, however, 
that the question at issue was not the extent, but the actual or sup- 
posed content of Professor Mecklin's teaching; and the committee 
therefore supposes that the expressions in the president's published 
statement refer in an obscure manner to his disapproval of the doc- 
trine already indicated. 

3. The committee as a body has, of course, no competency to 
discuss whether the doctrines and the text-books in question are or 
are not in harmony with Presbyterian standards. The committee 
thinks it pertinent, however, to make the following observations : 

(a) At the time of his resignation Professor Mecklin was an 
ordained Presbyterian minister in good standing, and was frequently 
called upon to preach in churches within the Synod of Pennsylvania. 

(6) Certain of the text-books which appear to President War- 
field to be of a dangerous tendency are in use in other colleges of 
definitely Presbyterian affiliations. 

(c) Professor Mecklin declares: 

"I have respected the denominational (Presbyterian) connections 
of the college in my teachings, in that I have not allowed moot 
theological questions, such as the supernatural, to rise in the dis- 
cussions of the class-room. I did not think, however, when I accepted 
the chair, that these theological connections would be incompatible 
with the use of the best text-books and the most approved scientific 
methods in such subjects as psychology and ethics and the philosophy 
of religion. The president and his supporters on the board of trus- 
tees objected that the implications of functional psychology and the 
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genetic method are antagonistic to the ultra-conservative (Princeton) 
type of theology which they identify with evangelical Christianity; 
hence the issue resulting in my resignation. " It is also the testimony 
of several members of the Lafayette faculty that it is generally 
understood in the College community that Professor Mecklin ab- 
stained from the direct discussion of questions of dogmatic theology. 

(d) It appears to be the understanding of most of the members 
of the Lafayette faculty who have answered our inquiries, that at 
present adherence to a particular form of Presbyterian theology is 
expected of the professor of philosophy and psychology. One writes : 
"The teachings of the professor of philosophy are expected to con- 
form to the standards of the most orthodox form of Presbyterianism, 
viz., the Princeton type." (The references to "Princeton" here the 
committee understands to be to the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
of which institution Dr. Warfield is president of the board of direc- 
tors.) Another member of the Lafayette faculty writes: "The creed 
to which the professor of philosophy and psychology is required to 
conform is, I should say, that of the most conservative branch in 
the Presbyterian Church." A third, in reply to the question: "In 
cases of alleged deviation by any professor from the doctrinal stand- 
ards of the college, by whose interpretation of these standards is 
such deviation determined?" answers: "The president of the col- 
lege. ' ' Finally Professor Mecklin states to the committee : 

"Last spring, after receipt of the President's letter, I asked 
what he meant by the 'standards of the Presbyterian Church.' He 
said in reply that he meant by that term the type of Presbyterianism 
found in the Southern Presbyterian Church and in Princeton 
Seminary. ' ' 

In view of these facts, the committee is forced to conclude that 
at Lafayette College at the present time tenure of the professorship 
of philosophy and psychology is, in practise, subject, not only to 
the requirement that the teachings of the incumbent shall be in 
substantial harmony with the commonly accepted doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church, but also to the requirement that his teachings 
shall be in substantial harmony with the theological opinions of the 
administrative authorities of the college, and with their interpreta- 
tion of the philosophical implications of those opinions. The com- 
mittee also concludes that the statement of the Lafayette College 
Catalogue, that the religious instruction there "is carried on within 
the lines of general acceptance among evangelical Christians, the 
points of agreement, rather than those of disagreement, being empha- 
sized," is not accurately descriptive of the present policy and prac- 
tise of the college. The committee further gathers from various 
evidence brought to its notice that the administration of the 
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college disapproves of the mere presentation to the students, through 
text-books or collateral reading, of any philosophical views which 
it regards as seriously erroneous, and discourages instruction which 
has the effect, as Professor Mecklin's evidently had, of provoking 
thought and stimulating discussion and debate among the students 
upon philosophical and religious issues. 

4. It remains to inquire, in this connection, whether these special 
restrictions were imposed, as President Warfield intimates, in part 
because of the terms of the gift by which the chair of philosophy 
in this college was endowed. Upon this point the committee finds 
three considerations to be relevant : 

(a) It does not seem that the incumbent of a particular endowed 
chair in any college can rightfully or lawfully be subjected to re- 
quirements to which the charter of that college declares that no 
professor shall be subjected. 

(6) The letter of President Warfield (December 6, 1904) by which 
Dr. Mecklin was called to this professorship contained no intimation 
that the position was regarded as subject to special or peculiar doc- 
trinal restrictions. It declared only that the person to be appointed 
"must approach the work from the point of view of the teacher 
interested in grounding young men in a sound philosophical basis 
for the experiences of life," and that he should be "an earnest 
Christian man" having the ability "to anchor strong characters to 
high truths." 

(c) Professor Mecklin informs the committee that when he learned 
that his teaching was being criticized, he sought out the founder of 
the chair, explained his own attitude and his views about the work of 
the department, and offered to resign his position if the donor felt 
that the purposes of the foundation were being defeated. Dr. Meck- 
lin assures the committee that the donor declared that he had no 
such feeling and deprecated the step which Dr. Mecklin had offered 
to take. 

III. The third general question taken up by the committee con- 
cerns the attitude of the administrative authorities of Lafayette 
College towards the committee's inquiry. The letter already given, 
signed by the president of the college, the president of the board 
of trustees, and the chairman of the curriculum committee, can be 
construed by your committee only as a courteous declination to give 
these associations the definite information asked for. The subse- 
quent letter of President Warfield accentuates this declination. 
It is true that in this letter he gives as a reason for his refusal to 
make "a statement with regard to these matters" a formal request 
by "those who were recognized as speaking for Professor Mecklin" 
that "no information should be given out with regard to what took 
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place before the board of trustees except that after the considera- 
tion of a report from the curriculum committee Dr. Mecklin offered 
his resignation which was accepted and that he was granted a year's 
salary." President "Warfield thus represents his reticence as actu- 
ated, at least in part, by a deference to Professor Mecklin 's wishes. 
Upon this matter Professor Mecklin makes the following statement to 
the committee : that no such request was made to the trustees by his 
authority ; that, on the contrary, he regarded such a policy of secrecy 
about the causes and circumstances of his resignation as unfair to 
him and likely to be detrimental to his professional reputation ; that 
he expressly informed a committee of the trustees which conferred 
with him that he desired no concealment of the grounds for the action 
taken ; that he has publicly given evidence that such was his desire, 
by his letter on the case, published in The Journal op Philosophy ; 
and that his wish that the facts should be fully made known has come 
within the knowledge of President "Warfield. Your committee notes, 
also, that there was published in the Philadelphia Public Ledger of 
June 20, 1913, a long and circumstantial, though incomplete, state- 
ment (already referred to) by Dr. "Warfield respecting Dr. Mecklin 's 
resignation; it can not, therefore, be said that hitherto "no infor- 
mation" has been "given to the public with regard to what took place 
before the board of trustees," beyond that contained in the letter 
above cited. In view of these circumstances the committee finds 
itself unable to suppose that the decisive reason for President "War- 
field's reluctance to answer its inquiries is his consideration for the 
interests and wishes of Professor Mecklin. The committee notes, 
moreover, that two out of the three questions last laid before Presi- 
dent "Warfield asked for information, not about the resignation of 
Professor Mecklin, but about the general policy of the college and the 
specific credal requirements attaching to the professorship of phi- 
losophy and psychology. These inquiries, also, President "Warfield 
has declined to answer. He intimates, indeed, that he regards it as 
improper for persons not connected with the college to ask, or for 
him to answer, "questions concerning the college or its members." 

The attitude thus assumed does not seem to this committee one 
which can with propriety be maintained by the officers of any col- 
lege or university towards the inquiries of a representative national 
organization of college and university teachers and other scholars. 
"We believe it to be the right of the general body of professors of 
philosophy and psychology to know definitely the conditions of the 
tenure of any professorship in their subject; and also their right, 
and that of the public to which colleges look for support, to under- 
stand unequivocally what measure of freedom of teaching is guaran- 
teed in any college, and to be informed as to the essential details of 
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any case in which credal restrictions, other than those to which the 
college officially stands committed, are publicly declared by responsi- 
ble persons to have been imposed. No college does well to live unto 
itself to such a degree that it fails to recognize that in all such issues 
the university teaching profession at large has a legitimate concern. 
And any college hazards its claim upon the confidence of the public 
and the friendly regard of the teaching profession by an appearance 
of unwillingness to make a full and frank statement of the facts in all 
matters of this sort. 

(signed) A. 0. Lovejoy, Chairman, 
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In "Heredity in Royalty," Dr. Woods measured the resemblance of 
related individuals in intellect and morals, and presented evidence to show 
that nearly all of this resemblance was referable to inborn nature. In the 
present volume he measures the relation between a monarch's ability and 
the progress during his reign of the people over whom he rules. The data 
considered reach down to the end of the eighteenth century. The ability 
of a monarch is defined as the general consensus of historians would define 
it; the progress of the people in question is a mixture composed, appar- 
ently, chiefly of material well-being, partly of safety and expansion as a 
nation, and, to a less degree, of individual liberty and gains in science, 
letters, and art. The comments of standard historians impartially col- 
lected serve to grade the two facts, in each case, as superior, medium, or 
inferior. A "raw" correlation of .6 is found between the ability of the 
monarch and the progress of his people. Dr. Woods shows that most of 
the factors producing unreliability in the original data act to make this 
" raw " correlation less than it would be were the data unexceptionable. 



